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EXTRACTS FROM THE LIFE OF WILLIAM 
FORSTER. 
(Continued from page 275.) 

There was something very touching in “ *the 
debut of William Forster, in a land where he 
was to labor long—a land which he was to visit 
and revisit, in astonishing comprehensiveness 
of Gospel love, and where, after the lapse of 
many years, he was to close his earthly proba- 
tion, under such circumstances that one gener- 
ation must of necessity tell his name unto 
another, and his unpretending tomb shall be 
distinct in its record and its lesson 

‘While kings, in dugky darkness hid, 
Have left a nameless pyramid.’ 

From the vessel, as has been seen, without 
calling at any Friend’s house, and alone, William 
Forster found his way to the meeting in Pearl- 
street, New York. He arrived there a little 
before the time, and quietly took his seat in 
the minister's gallery, unknown to all who as- 
sembled. His appearance was unassuming 
and very simple. His travelling dress, some- 
what peculiar, was unexceptionably plain. 
There he sat, immersed in meditation, as one 
more conscious of the Unseen Presence than 
of the individuals successively taking in quiet 
their places as worshippers. 

Another person entered the door—even then 
a man of mark!—and for many years after- 
wards a leading mind in the Society of Friends. 
Those who marvelled what the first might be, 
looked curiously at Ricwarp Mort, as he 
walked very slowly up the aisle, to see if his 
countenance betrayed any token of recognition. 





* Sée “ Quakerism Vital,’ by William J. Allinson. 
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They sat together, unknowing even whether 
they had one common faith. The stranger had 
intenser sensibilities, tenderer sympathies, acu- 
ter spiritual perceptions, than are often to be 
found in man or woman. He felt that he was 
the subject of doubt; and it is not easy to ap- 
preciate the feeling of forlorn isolation that op- 
pressed him, as he sat, alone in a foreign mul- 
titude, tears trickling from his eyes, and also 
from those of the honorable veteran beside 
him, who felt strangely moved, though little 
suspecting that their hearts were knitting to- 
gether with a bond of Christian brotherhood 
that should last through life. ‘As unknown, 
and yet well known,’ they silently worshipped 
together, until the stranger, having received 
help from on high, reverently bowed the knee 
to the God of the spirits of all flesh, giving un- 
mistakable evidence that he had an unction 
from the Holy One.’’* 

The time of the Yearly Meeting at New York 
was near; and William Forster remained at 

ithe house of his kind friend Thomas Eddy, to 

recruit a little after his long voyage. The fol- 
lowing extracts from his letters, chiefly to his 
wife, depict the state of his mind during this 
time of trial :— 

“1820. 6th mo. Tth.—From an increase of 
weakness in my lame knee, I am again confined 
to bed. I was able to attend all the sittings 
of the Yearly Meeting, and [ fully hoped that 
{ should gradually recover from my lameness in 
a few weeks; but last Sixth-day it became 
more uneasy. On Seventh-day evening I went 
into the country, and attended two meetings 
on First-day; and on Second-day forenoon I 
was with friends at Mamaronevk, about twent 
miles from the city, in the State of New York. 
The pain increased with travelling ; and on my 
return I did not hesitate to yield to the kind 
solicitations of my friends to have further advice. 

* Thirty years afterwards the Editor [B. Seebohm ] 
heard this account, almost verbatim, trom the lips 
of the venerable Richard Mott, at his own house in 
America —even then moved to tears while he dwelt 
with animatign upon the scene of his first acquaint- 
ance with a friend whom he ever after loved “as 


| bone of his bone.” 
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Dr. Mott called upon me yesterday morning, 
and examined the joint very carefully. He 
gave his opinion decidedly that I must desist 
from travelling, and be given up to a regular 
course of surgical assistance, or the consequences 
might be very serious. He has applied blis- 
ters, and put me upon a low regimen, and gives 
me encouragement to hope that, by submitting 
to such a course of treatment as he may pre- 
sctibe, I shall be restored to the full use of the 
limb. This anticipation very much reconciles 
me to the detention; and I wish to cherish 
the hope that under the blessing of Divine 
Providence, | may, sconer perhaps than some 
may expect it for me, be in a situation to pur- 
sue my journey.” 

Having left New York and crossed over to 


| 
Long Island, be thus continues :-— | 


“ Flushing, Long Island, 7th of 7th mo —It| 
had been a subject of much inquiry and deep’ 
anxiety with me as to my right course from | 
New York. 1 set my mind on Wager Hull 
for my companion ; and he being prevailed on! 
to come with me, we came in his one-horse | 
wagon to Flushing, crossing the ferry to 
Williamsburg in a boat worked by seven horses 
turning a wheel in the middle of the boat. It 
was a pleasant ride, and I cannot tell thee how 
much [ enjoyed being once more, as I humbly 
believe, gone forth in the love of Christ, with 


the hope of making some progress in the work 


assigned me. Oh! if I can but feel a little of 
this, I am not anxious as to where I go, or what 
is the nature of the work assigned me. His 
heavenly presence is all I dare to ask. 

‘We were kindly welcomed here by dear 
Samuel Parsons, a valuable friend, of good 
influence in these parts ; a sensible, enlightened 
man, and, withal, a minister in the church. 
His wife, a kind, good-spirited Friend ; and 
they have a family of young children as well 
ordered as most I have seen in this country. 

W. H. is very careful of me, and I find I can 
ride in his easy carriage with scarcely any suf- 
fering. Ido hope my knee is radically better. 
I now use nothing but my stick in walking, and 
seldom have any pain. It is a case that requires 
patience, and I wish to be thankful to have it 
so far restored as it is.” 

After the conclusion of his visit on Long 
Island, William Forster returned to New York 
Having tarried there a few days, he again 
left the city, and, accompanied by Rubert 
Mott, he made a little circuit among some of 
the meetings of Friends in West Chester, Put- 
nam, Dutchess, Ulster and Orange Counties, in 
the State of New York. 

In the early part of 9th month, William 
Forster returned to New York; and, without 
making much stay in that city, he proceeded to 
visit some of the meetings in New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania. Of this engagement not many 
particulars are preserved. At the Quarterly 
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Meeting at Haddonfield, he met with Richard 
Jordan, whose -religious visit in Europe he re- 
membered with much interest. 

“The meeting for worship (he says) was a 
very large gathering; dear Richard Jordan 
had an instructive communication in much 
power and brightness. I felt the awfulness of 
attempting to speak in that large meeting ; but, 
venturing upon my feet with the little that was 
opened before me, the waters seemed to gather 
as I stood, and through the mercy and help of 
the Lord I was made bold to preach Christ and 
his salvation.” 

His time was closely occupied among Friends 
in parts of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, till 
the approach of Baltimore Yearly Meeting drew 
him into Maryland: 

Leaving the upper parts of New Jersey, 
William Forster travelled “ through Pennsyl- 
vania upwards of 150 miles without appointing 
any meetings, only taking a First-day Meeting 
at Plainfield, the Monthly Meeting at Haddon- 
field, and the First-day Meeting at Darby,” on 
his way into Maryland, with a view of visiting 
a few meetings in that State, before the Yearly 
Meeting to be held at Baltimore. Arrived 
within the limits of the first slave State he 


‘had seen, he writes to his wife :— 


Harford County, Maryland, 
Ninth month 27th. 

‘“‘T am now entered upon an entirely new field 
of labor. To morrow I propose attending the 
meeting at West Nottingham; and I hope to 
be able to visit the six meetings constituting 
the two Monthly Meetings on this side of the 
Susquehannah, so as to finish off at Little 
Britain on First-day. 

‘¢ The circumstances of these Southern States, 
in regard to the poor slaves and free people of 
color and their children, take such strong hold 
of my feelings, and occupy my mind so much, 
that it may be well for me to be sometimes 
drawn from the subject. 

‘Tam often troubled in thinking that in 
the midst of so much evil I can do so little 
real good. I am inereasingly persuaded that it 
is by patient and diligent attention to the 
great work of education that we may hope for 
an improvement of their condition, and to see 
them rise in the scale of civilization; but it 
will be doubtless a very gradual work. 

“Of course thou wilt continue to use East 
India Sugar. I know it is doing but very 
little ; but still, if it helps to revive the sub- 
ject with such of our friends as may visit thee, 
it will not be entirely in vain. It is in this 
country a day of many scruples, and Friends 
are running into great extremes, I fear in many 
instances much beyond the leading of the 
Spirit; so that I often almost tremble for 
them. and the cause, and believe it safest for 
me to dwell very deep in watchfulness befure 
the Lord; and only to move in any of these 
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things in the clear opening of the light of 
Truth, so far as I believe it is afforded me; 
and then to be very cautious of laying great 
stress upon the motive. 

“My heart is often sad, very sad; [ am 
thickly clad with mourning ; { trust in my bet- 
ter moments resigned to suffer for the sake of 
my blessed and Heavenly Master; and some- 
times, when most deeply plunged into these 
feelings, I am allowed to cherish a hope that 
it will not be always so—that he will yet 
more eminently reign in his own power and 
glory, and that the people will be brought 
again to behold in Him their Saviour and Re- 
deewer; and to feel to what degree they have 
need of Him as their Advocate with the 
Father.” 

‘* Baltimore, 10th mo. 6th—At meeting to- 
day, | sat between Charity Cook and Evan 
Thomas, both of them upwards of eighty years 
of age, and fine specimens of strong American 
constitutions. Charity is not much altered 
since she was in England near twenty years 
ago, except that there is more of the old 
woman ; but she must be of wonderfully firm 
texture, to have stood so many days’ jolting 
over the rough roads of the Alleghany. I sup- 
pose it is not less than 600 miles from her own 
habitation, which‘ believe is in Indiana. She 


spoke in the meeting ; and I thought there was 
a good feeling attending her communication, 
which was short,—more in the newness of the 
Spirit than the oldness of the letter, and this 
is particularly valuable in advanced age. 
““9th.—The Yearly Meeting began this 


morning. During the pause which preceded 
the commencement of the business, I thought 
I had a bright opening in the power of Divine 
life; but did not obtain all the relief I could 
have wished, though I have not discovered 
that it was burthensome to Friends. It was 
particularly gratifying to me to observe with 
what cordiality our printed epistle was received ; 
Gerard Hopkins thought it not only suited to 
their state, but especially valuable for its doc 
trinal matter. They agreed to reprint it for 
general circulation ; this was very much to my 
satisfaction, and gave me such a gleam of com- 
fort that I could have wept for gratitude and 
joy. I trust it is as much to my delight to 
see our Lord and Saviour honored before men, 
as it is to my grief and distress, when I have 
to believe that that reverence is not paid to 
bis inconceivably exalted and glorious charac- 
ter which is eternally his due. 

“ As the meeting proceeded with the answers 
to the Queries, | made a few remarks on the 
advantages of a more frequent reading of the 
Scriptures than on one day of the week ; wish- 
ing to believe that Friends were generally con- 
cerned to collect their families at least on First- 
days ; but I fear that even so much as that is 
not so common a practice as might be desired. 


Speaking of the benefit of such opportunities 
in much brokenness and simplicity, I told 
Friends of the comfort it was to me,in my 
present remote separation from all most dear 
to me, to recursto some of the opportunities [ 
had enjoyed, when thus present with my owa 
little family. The subject of books, and es- 
pecially the Scriptures, as well as of a religious 
and restrained education, has so much hold on 
me, and [ feel so much of its imporéance in al- 
most every place, that I believe for my relief 
and peace of mind I must be willing to follow 
it up as way is opened for me.” 

(To be continued.) 


For Friends’ Review. 
MALE AND FEMALE ARE ONE IN CHRIST JESUS. 

In Galatians iii. 28, and Acts x. 34, we have 
two witnesses, whose veracity no Christian will 
impeach, testifying that God is no respecter of 
the persons of men ; and one of them still more 
definitely affirms that male and female are one 
in Christ Jesus; and he, too, the only one of 
all the inspired penmen whose record seems to 
militate against females engaging in the sacred 
service of the ministry of the Gospel. 

In patriarchal days, before the law was com- 
nrunicated from Sinai’s fearful mount, and the 
waters of the Red Sea were opened before the 
trembling fugitives from the brickyards of 
Rameses, it was then that Amram’s favored 
daughter, a prophetess of Israel, with timbrel 
in hand, led the thousands of joyful freedmen 
in a song of praise on the banks of deliverance. 
Aye, a female, a prophetess led in devotion 
thus early in the history of the Lord’s people. 
(Ex. xv. 20, 21.) 

When the leyal dispensation prescribed rules 
and set metes and bounds to the stiff-necked 
tribes of Israel, we find that the wife of Lapi- 
doth, whose rural abode was under a stately 
palm of Mount Ephraim,—a chosen prophetess 
of the Lord and judge in the land,—with the 
aid of Abinoam’s son, and Heber’s wife, de- 
livered her people from the tyrannizing yoke of 
Canaan’s haughty king, though his hostile 
legions were marshalled on the field of death 
by the war chief of Harosheth of the Gentiles, 
and the fearful clangor of rine hundred iron 
chariots in the vale of Kishon, gave a striking 
prelude to the glowing description of the son 
of Amoz, Israel’s sacred seer, when he ex- 
claims, “ Every battle of the warrior is with 
confused noise, and garments rolled in blood.”’ 

We might speak of Huldsh, the wife of 
Shallum, who communicated the word of the 
Lord to King Josiah, and was probably matron 
or governess in the College at Jerus»lem, seeing 
that she dwelt there. (2 Chron. xxxiv. 22, 23.) 

It is sufficiently shown that no partial policy 
prevailed under the patriarchal or legal dis- 
pensation, and it is worthy of note that in all 
the voluminous records of prophetic vision 
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there is no allusion to any time in the future 
when woman should be disgraced; when God 
would no more entrust her with his precious 
gifts, nor send her upon his errands. But the 
contrary is there clear and cogent, for the in- 
formation end instruction of all coming gener- 
ations; sufficient, we would suppose, to induce 
all candid Christians to find some other inter- 
pretation for those few words of the Cilician 
Apostle, which sre construed by most of the 
churches to foreclose the way forever against 
women’s preaching. 

The prophet Joel, after recording the calam- 
ities and judgments which should come upon 
the people of the land, having the eye of his mind 
raised by the spirit of revelation, was enabled to 
look down through the troubled vista of inter- 
vening years, and view the open field of the 
glorious Gospel day, and to testify in regard 
thereto :—‘‘ And it shall come to pass aiter- 
wards,” saith God, ‘ that I will pour out my 
spirit upon all flesh ; and your sons and your 
daughters shall prophesy,” &c. He there re 
peats, “ And also upon the servants and upon 
the handmaids in those days will I pour out 
my spirit.” (Joel ii. 28.) Mark, sons and 
daughters, servants and handmaids, are placed 
precisely on equa! grounds. 

There are two points here, which we believe are 
conceded by all, viz.:—Ist, That the prophet 
was writing of the Gospel day, as St. Peter 
bears witness, (Acts ii. 17); and 2d, That the 
prophesying here alluded to, and that mention- 
ed in the New Te tament Scripture, included 
preaching. ‘These facts admitted, and the con- 
clusion is inevitable, that under the Gospel 
dispensation, even more fully than before, the 
Holy Spirit is poured out upon sons and dangh- 
ters, servants and handmaids, by which they 
are authorized and enabled to preach the un- 
searchable riches of Christ. 

We dare not conclude that the Apostle de 
signed to set aside or repudiate this prophecy 
of the son of Pethuel, but simply to correct 
some abuse which had crept into the Church, 
through the unsanctified activity of impertinent 
individuals, which will further appear from 
Paul’s own admissions. 

If we examine the teachings of our blessed 
Saviour, as recorded by the four Evangelists, 
we will not find even an obscure intimation 
that any class or sex of believers should be ex- 
cluded from the ministry of the Word. The 
Apostles James and Peter, John and Jude, were 
all constrained to write of the things which ac- 
company salvation, but they penned no objec- 
tion to females or any other class of believers 
preaching the Gospel. 

Now, let us examine the tenor of the teachings 
of the remarkable apostle of the Gentiles on this 
subject. 

In his first letter to the Church at Corinth, 
he fully recognizes the praying and preaching 


of women, by giving special directions respecting 
them when so engaged. (1 Cor. xi.5). And in 
writing to the Church at Philippi, he entreats 
for the help of those women who labored with 
him in the Gospel. (Phil. iv. 2). 

Again, to the Romans, he says, “ Salute 
Tryphena and Tryphosa, who labor in the Lord. 
Salute the beloved Persis, who labored much 
in the Lord.” (Rom. xvi. 12). 

Here we find that the apostle Paul himself 
recognises and owns different women in three of 
the early churches as his fellow laborers in the 
ministry of the Gospel, which he could not have 
done consistently if he did not approve them as 
such. 

Further, it is recorded in the Acts of -the 
Apostles that Philip the Evangelist had four 
daughters that did prophesy. (Acts xxi. 8, 9.) 
And Priscilla is mentioned in connection with 
her husband as an expounder of the way of 
God. (Acts xviii. 26.) Now it is certainly un- 
fair and derogatory to the character of the 
apostle to place a construction upon his lan- 
guage to the Corinthians, and to Timothy, that 
would place him in antagonism with the record- 
ed dealings of the Almighty in all time, under 
the Patriarchal, the Legal, and the Gospel dis- 
pensation, putting him in direct opposition to the 
purposes of Deity, as declaxed by the prophet, 
and also making his teachings contradict his 
admissions and recognitions. Surely a construc- 
tion that would inevitably do all this must be 
wrong. D. Hunt. 

New Providence, Iowa, 11th mo. 15th, 1865. 

notin 
QUESTIONING THE DYING. 

“ An Invalid,” writing for the N. YF. 
server, makes the following suggestions : 

A delicate subject for criticism, since the 
experiences of the departing are very diversi- 
tied, and admit of diversified treatment. But 
is not a practice so prevalent, as obituary 
sketches show this to be, worthy of considera- 
tion? For myself, in reading these interroga- 
tories, sometimes their number, sometimes their 
character, and sometimes the motive which 
seems to prompt them, impress me unpleas- 
antly. 

Consider what an effort it may cost the pa- 
tient, in acute distress, or deathly prostration, 
even to listen to the question. 

Consider that, for many reasons, it may task 
him to find a fitting answer, and to utter it 
when found. 

Consider the disquietude he feels when con- 
scious that his reply has been imperfect or 
inaccurate and he has no strength to amend it. 

Consider how irksome to repeat utterances 
already made in pain, and how a feeling dies 
out by being repeatedly expressed. 

Consider how lethargic and vacant the mind 
sometimes is in extreme sickness, and how 
evanescent its emotions; how it needs to be 


Ob- 
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soothed, and sustelndd by gentle words fries 
others, rather than tasked to give forth its own. 
Consider how often in sickness the soul craves 
retirement, repose and silence. 
“Tn secret silence of the mind, 
My heaven, and there my God I find.” 


Extracts from the Narrative of the Visit of 


Isaac Saarpe to Labrador, accompan ied by 
his friend Epwin Pumpurey, 1865. 
(Continued from page 278.) 

First-day, 30th.—Siveere desire for ability 
this day to take the right course at the right 
time was before me at early morn. The know- 
ledge that an infant was to be presented for 
baptism did not lessen the feeling of deep 
thoughtfulness ; but I felt best satisfied to at- 
tend the gathering of the Esquimaux, who met 
in the chapel at nine, and again soon after ten. 
At first there was no suitable opportunity for 
expression. Way was subsequently made for 
my speaking to the people what lay on my heart, 
in which I had peace—-the interpretation was 
much te my comfort, being done in a solid and 
feeling manner. 

In the afternoon E. P. and I held our little 
meeting, and at seven in the evening sat down 
by appointment with our Moravian friends in 
the dining-room for religious exercise. My 
certificate was read by Charles Linder, who 
kindly interpreted ; it was a new engagement 
to him. We sat awhile in silence; my mind 
was brought into a tender feeling state, and 
under the constraining love of Jesus they were 
affectionately addressed in the language of sym- 
pathy, and the desire was expre ‘ssed that more 
and more they might experience from day to 
day the guidance of the Holy Spirit, not alone 
in matters of extreme importance, but also in 
daily life. My dear friend EK. P. then addressed 
them ; and after a little space, with a prayerful 
spirit, the knee was bent, and some ability 
graciously vouchsafed to commend these beloved 
brethren and sisters and their work and service 
to the Lord and to his keeping, with those also 
over whom, the reverent trust was granted, the 
Holy Ghost had made them overseers. Calm- 
ness overspread the mind at eventide; and al- 
though the relief from religious pressure was 
less entire than I have often known, the cloth- 
ing of my spirit was that of thankfulness, in a 
sense of attendant mercy. 

Second day, 31st.—Our friends having en- 
trusted us with certain articles for distribution 
among the Esquimaux, a portion was handed 
out to-day, chiefly from K. P.’s store, prior to 
which the scholars now at home, twenty-two 
boys and nineteen girls, assembled for examina- 
tion. One little Esquimaux girl of five, who 
had just come back with her widowed mother 
from the “‘ Southlanders,” repeated the Lord’s 
Prayer in English distinctly and very correctly ; 
and while the whole school was similarly exer- 
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cised i in , Eoquineus, I saw her little lips move 
in concert with theirs. The writing was fair, 
and they read tolerably well, and answered a 
few Scripture questions. The repetition of 
their nanfes one after another sounded somewhat 
quaint and peculiar—Jonadab, Joshua, Joel, 
Adam, Abraham and Boaz; Eve, Salome, and 
Tamar, &e. E P. gave also a present to each 
of the adults. The distribution was marked by 
much enjoyment and animation, and grateful 
acknowledgments were made in the evening by 
several who assembled for this purpose. From 
time to time various opportunities presented for 
religious engagement; and, after a cordial 
leave-taking of the different members of the 
Mission family, we went on board the “ Har- 
mooy”’ on the evening of the 8th of Eighth 
month, ready to depart with the first fair 
wind, 

About seven on the following morning the 
“ Harmony ”’ left Hopedale Bay, and at noon on 
the 10th, after a favorable passage. lay snugly 
at anchor near the new station of Zoar, at Tak- 
pang-a-jok, now in the course of erection. 
The boards brought for the building were 
promptly discharged, in doing which the men 
were severely bitten by mosquitoes. These 
insects largely abound at this place; in other 
respects the situation has many advantages. 
Trees twelve to fifteen inches in diameter, 
trout and other fish readily procurable, and 
a sheltered bay with a sunny slope for a gar- 
den are among them; but the isolation is ex- 
treme, and the little log hut, where the brethren 
have resided during the progress of the new 
buildings they have reared, tells a tale of self- 
denial and severance peculiar to the engage- 
ments and the service in which their strength 
and energy are willingly speat in love and al- 
legiance to their Lord and for the welfare of 


those among whom they labor. The approach - 


to Tak pang-a-jok was much in contrast with 
the general barrenness of the land; pines 
fringed the line of the topmost hills near the 
station, and in unbroken continuity came down 
to the water’s edge, interspersed with others— 
probably a tenth of the whole—hoary with age 
and leafless from the highest point to the very 
root, bringing to remembrance that as with men, 
so with pines, ‘‘one generation passeth away 
and another generation cometh.” 

Open spaces here and there displayed the 
rocky slopes, rugged, barren, and bold, inter- 
mingled with patches of luxuriant vegetation 
where the many-colored mosses and foliage of 
varied tint, with fragrant arctic flowers, carpet- 
ed the earth with beauty. 

Near the margin of the bay, dwarf willow 
grew io great abundance, springing up from a 
spongy bed of aquatic vegetation, over which 
the hum of myriads told of the joyousness of 
insect life. Save our own company, with little 
exception, we saw neither man, woman, nor 
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child ; and it may be doubtful whether, till re- | other, “ you have anything to say to the con- 
cently, these primeval forests of tiny trees, on| gregation, I will gladly interpret for you.” 
the eastern shore of North America, were ever| After tea this evening an interesting conversa- 
trodden by the foot of man; and even here, to/tion ensued _on Iceland and Greenland, &c., 
the water and not to the land must be mainly |Xc., many inquiries relative to both countries 
seek for sustenance. The brown bear and the| being made. Between ten and eleven we re- 
reindeer leave their print behind, inviting pur-| tired for the night, feeling much at home, and, 
suit; but to the seal the Esquimaux has to!/I trust, grateful and glad of heart for all the 
look as his chief resource for food, fuel and {| mercies of the passing day, then rapidly draw- 
clothing. ing to a close. 

highth month, 16th. Fourth-day.—Fogand| Lighth month 17th. Fifth-day.—After our 
contrary winds have impeded our northward | morning reading we went to see the gardens. 
progress, but this morning the ship again left} With the aid of oiled paper shelters, hoops, 
her moorings. Our little meeting in the cabin | straw, and mats, it is surprising to see, even in 
proved a season of refreshment, with a thankful | this region, what may be aecomplished. Al- 
sense of mercies past and present. Our course | though the month before last the snow near the 
lay among the thickly studded islands of this; gardens was many feet in thickness, and last 
bare and rugged coast; the navigation is by no! month solid ice remained in the streamlet three 
means easy, and the thought and skill of the| feet thick on both sides the water way, there 
captain are often closely tested. In the early | are now cabbages, lettuces, potatoes, kohl rabi, 
part of the afternoon we neared our destination ;|turnips and other esculents of remarkable 
the sky was cloudy, but the air, though cool for| healthy and vigorous growth, and under glass, 
the Eighth month, was refreshing. Thermom-|small cucumbers and salad; but the season 
eter on deck, 46°. ‘“ Get the signal-gun ready,” | having been cold, the garden is considered 
shouted the captain, “ and make the poker red-| backward ; so also are the wild berries which 
hot and stand by it.” |abound on the hill sides, but are not yet fit to 

Passing on with a gentle breeze, the first} gather. ‘To find in the open air, during the 
salute was fired, echoing and re-echoing with brief summer of Labrador, sweet peas, dahlias, 
peals like thunder, which grew fainter and | 


stocks, wallflowers, verbenas, roses and other 
fainter with each reverberation among the hills ; | well-known favorites was alike unexpected and 


nor was it long before the flash and rising| refreshing. The Captain was with us at dinner, 
smoke reciprocated from the mission station, the | and at coffee, about an hour after; on the lat- 
token of a glad welcome to the bark, whose an-|ter occasion two or three hymns were sang, 
nual visit is anticipated with feelings of inten-| after which the senior missionary expressed to 
sity not easy in imagination to realize. The}the captain [through an interpreter) his satis- 
situation aud aspect of Nain are good, and asj faction in seeing him at Nain, with thankful- 
seen from the water very agreeable. At a gen-| ness for the blessing which had attended him, 
tle elevation above the margin of the bay stand] in safe conduct hither, with the hope the same 
the mission buildings, near the site of those|favor might be graciously continued on his 
first erected by the Moravians in Labrador.| homeward way; our coming among them was 
-On the left are the gardens and a grove of na-|also noticed kindly and agreeably as a visit of 
tive pines; to the right the sod-houses of the|love; others of the company who had, with us, 
Esquimaux, and near the shore their summer] recently arrived by the ship,were also addressed ; 
tents of skin, with their kayaks and fishing} the whole, though a little quaint, was done ina 
gear. Several of the missionaries and thefr|serious manner befitting the occasion. I felt 
wives speedily came on board; nor was it long| the allusion to my dear friend E. P. and myself 
before the boats on the shore were densely |a good deal, and was best satisfied to say “ that 
crowded with Esquimaux, nearly fifty of whom|we had come among them im the love of our 
were quickly ondeck. Onallusion being made | Lord and Saviour, and in this love desired to 
to the severance from Europe and unfrequent| be found ; and that it was a comfort to me to 
communication, the wife of one of the mission-| feel, when entering the mission station yester- 
aries said, significantly—-“ We hear many things | day, I could say in my heart, Peace be to this 
all at once.” Oh, how much for thought and /| house and to ail within it.” While sitting at 
sympathy did that remark convey ! the tea-table in the evening, I was sensible of 
About four we went to the mission station ;|a little call to religious duty, and requested an 
cordiality personified might describe the charac- | opportunity for it, agreeably with which conver- 
ter of our reception; a comfortable room was! sation and smoking ceased together. Four sis- 
appropriated for our use, with repeated requests | ters, wives of the missionaries, were present, 
that we would ask for anything we wanted.|and to them a message of Christian interest was 
‘You know the routine at Hopedale, it is the) felt to flow; the text was revived, “ The wind 
same here. The first bell rings a quarter of bloweth where it listeth,”’ &c., and the desire 
an hour before the second, which calls us to-| was expressed for them that they might seek to 
gether to the dining room.” “If,” said an- be found watchful in spirit, and “ wise in the 
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wisdom of God,” and live so near to their Lord 
through the day, whether in caring for the 
little ones or in the varied duties of their daily 
lot, as to be enabled sweetly to repose at night 
on Him with the head upon the pillow, and that, 
being increasingly taught of the Lord, they 
might be blessed to know more and more of the 
‘“wind which bloweth where it listeth,”’ Xe. 
The Christian interest thus expressed appeared 
to be well received. As the evening of the fol- 
lowing day drew near, I felt peacefully thought- 
ful in reference to meeting the congregation, 
but sat the early part (during their usual ser- 
vice) under deep exercise of mind. 

Opportunity was freely granted for me to 
speak. To my kind interpreter I said, “ Please 
ask the people to sit in silence and to remem- 
ber that we are in the presence of the Almighty, 
who knows our most secret thoughts.” A mes- 
sage of love and mercy, out of a full heart, was 
cast before them in the words of our Divine Re- 
deemer, ‘‘ Him that cometh to me I will in no 
wise cast out,” Xe. 

Opportunities of a religious character pre- 
sented from time to time during our tarriance 
at Nain. On the evening of First-day, the 


20th, Edwin Paumphrey addressed the congre- 
gation, and was listened to attentively; after 
which a European settler and his family came 
by appointment to our apartments, and ap- 


peared grateful for the religious interest mani- 

fested forthem. LE. P. knelt in prayer on their 

behalf. A day of religious exercise and of great 
mercy closed in peace. 

Eighth month 2Ath, Fifth-day.—We had 
just finished breakfast when a messenger warned 
us to prepare at once for the ship; I believe 
we were all more or less tenderly sensible that 
the hour of separation had come. I felt to 
wish them God speed in their labor for Him, 
and to bid them farewell in the Lord. Some 
of them came on board. Many were the kind 
expressions at the final leave-taking, none the 
less interesting for the foreign accent, which 
clothed their English utterance, as one after 
another of these dear brethren took their leave 
of us, probably forever; and thus we passed 
from Nain. 

(To be continued.) 
_— 
For Friends’ Review. 

A few remarks touching the INTIMATE ACCOUNT- 
ABILITY of all conscientious persons in con- 
nection with the suppression of the traffic in 
spirituous liquors. 

The present era beholds the shackles of servi- 
tude fallen from millions of our fellow men, 
but the insidious slavery of intemperance binds 
others of mankind with chains that are far 
more subtle, yet which comparatively few have 
endeavored strenuously to rend asunder. 

[n permitting the evil, expediency—if that 
plea alone were considered—does not indicate 


that Governments, State or National, profit by 
the mere imposition of a duty upon the manu- 
facture and importation of liquors. It was con- 
tained in the presentment of the Grand Jury 
at Philadelphia, within the current year, that 
three-fourths of all the crimes that had been 
presented to their consideration were directly 
attributable to the use of ardent spirits ; from 
which the conclusion is overwhelming that a 
saving in the executive and judicial depart- 
ments of government, equivalent to the adjudi- 
cation of three-fourths of all overt crimes, 
would be the solid result of the absolute abo- 
lition of the traffic in spirituous liquors. This 
pecuniary saving must much exceed the duties 
paid by the manufacturers and dealers in the 
article; but far more material would be the 
saving from misery and degradation, groans 
and- curses, and all manner of crimes and dis- 
tresses, for which a monetary consideration can 
offer no palliative. 

And herein lies our political duty, whilst ia 
our domestic and business relations there obtain 
certain other obligations no less evident and 
imperative. 

Does the grocer with whom you deal sell in- 
toxicating drinks in any form? “Pure Ja- 
maica Rum” and “Cognac Brandy,” though 
sold “respectably” in bottles, by a dealer in 
teas and fine groceries, may work as much mis- 
chief, in degree, as other liquor sold at the tap. 

Do you own any house that is used as a 
tavern, or a grocery where liquor is sold? Any 
one conversant with moral responsibility, ab- 
stractly or intimately, must know there is no 
extenuation in saying, that, “did you object to 
his tenancy, there would be plenty of other 
houses the dealer could get.” The “upright 
Christian” landlord would scarcely desire to be 
seen of his brethren frequenting a tavern, yet 
there are innumerable members of a]! denomi- 
nations who maintain others in a position to 
engage in that sin which they themselves would 
not dare to approach. 

It is the rule of an eminent conveyancer of 
this city that he will sell no properties for 
tavern purposes, nor negotiate any securities 
upon such: a rule which, could it be adopted 
by conveyancers generally, would do much to- 
ward straitening the status of the traffic. 

When travelling abroad, it seems to me as 
though it were an essential duty with ministers 
of the Gospel and mewbers of congregations 
that they should seek for and have in prefer- 
ence those hotels at which no bar is kept. 

The points thus alluded to constitute some 
of the prime bulwarks of Intemperance. In 
deprecating that vice, it is usual to speak of its 
results,—the terrible evils flowing from the use 
of liquor, and how the habit should be carefully 
guarded against; but the sin cries loudly at 
our doors, when our everyday practice supports 
in their places those who spread the evil broad- 
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cast. For it is true that every condition of the 
Government,—National, State, and (with few 
exceptions) the Municipal, —abet and license 
the curse, and not until, individually, we be- 
come sensible of our “ intimate accountability” 
in the matter, can we hope for its mitigation 
and final abolition. 
12th mo., 1865. L. 


freedmen should not be left to local and State 
laws; that the United States should not with- 
draw its care and authority over them; and 
that the Government has become bined by 
every consideration of justice and honor to 
assume their guardianship and prevent them 
from suffering by their changed condition. A 
copy of the Memorial to Congress is inserted 
in onr present number. 






FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 6, 1866. 


—————— — 

CONFERENCE IN BALTIMORE. Saigt Coufeiends 
of Committees from the Meetings for Sufferings 
of New York, Baltimore, Ohio, Indiana, West- 
ern and Iowa, met in Baltimore, Twelfth month 
18, 1865, having been talled together to con- 
sult upon the interests of the Freedmen, through 
invitations issued simultaneously from Ohio and 
Iowa. New England and North Carolina were 
not represented in the Conference, as there was 
not time to convene their meetings. 

Fourth day afternoon and Fifth-day were 
spent in an interchange of views upon the gener- 
al interests of the freedmen, and in the prepa- 
ration of a memorial to Congress. 

Sixth-day morning, most of the members of 
the Conference visited Washington, for the 
purpose of seeing the Representatives from 
their several States. A sub-committee of three 
had a very full and satisfactory interview with 
the House “ Committee on’ Freedmen.” They 
afterwards spent nearly an hour with the Chair- 
man of the House “Committee on Recon- 
struction,” who kindly invited them to meet 
the joint committee, when the Senate shall ap- 
point a committee. Several members of the 







To our AGENTs AND Sussorisers.—It will 
be seen, by referring to the first page of this . 
number, that A. Lewis has taken charge of the 
publishing department of Friends’ Review, in 
the place of J. Potts, and, of course, the ad- 
dress of all letters intended for the publisher 
will, in future, be “ A. Lewis, No. 109 North 
10th street, Philadelphia.” 
















Omiss1on.—By an oversight, the name of 
Luther B. Gordon was omitted from the list of 
ministers in attendance at the late Yearly Meet- 
‘ing in Baltimore. He was present with a Min- 
ute of Walnut Ridge Monthly Meeting, en- 
dorsed by Spiceland Quarterly Meeting, Ind. 
























Frienps In NortH CaroLina—THE Con- 
DITION OF THE FrEeEDMEN.—A northern 
Friend who attended the late Yearly Meeting 
in North Carolina, and had an opportunity to 
observe the condition of the Freed-people in 
certain districts, writes :— 

‘‘ The fields are indeed white unto the harvest. 
I never so forcibly realized this great truth, as 
in North Carolina. There appears to be a great 
flocking to Friends’ meetings there—a spirit of 
inquiry, looking at our Society to see what this 


: : eh, sama. _| people profess. Many who were disgusted with 
Conference remained in Washington until Third the doings of the rebels; who abhorred slavery ; 


day, the 19th inst., and called upon Senators,| who loved the government and could not fight 
Congressmen, and two members of the Cahinet. | #giust it, seeing the faithful testimony borne 
On Third-day, a sub-committee of five Friends by many Friends against war, and how they 
had a very relieving interview with the Presi- oe pera se i ee oo 

. ; times, are inquiring for the foundation—for the 
dent. He received them kindly, and took] root of their testimonies—what it was that en- 
much pains to explain his position and the sur- 


abled them to stand. I do believe, as Friends 
roundings of the great question of the day. He| re faithful, and let their light shine before 
stated that his feelings and purposes were on 


men, there will be still more added to our So- 
4 and ‘oh ciety in the South. And as we believe that 
record, and they might rest assured he would true Quakerism is the Gospel carried out in its 
stand by it. He thanked them for their call, | fulness, so may it increase in the earth, and the 
and for the information they had given him. A | principles inculcated by our Lord in the Sermon 
copy of the memorial was left with him. Copies 

were also presented to the Senate and House, 


on the Mount increasingly spread and prevail 
and t6 each Senator and member of the House. 


over the earth. 
It was urged in all the interviews that the 



























The Yearly Meeting was a most interesting 
occasion. Friends were present from every 
Yearly Meeting in the world except Dublin and 
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Friends in seeing those from whom they had 
long been-separated was touching. Truly we 
seemed to be bound up in the bundle of love— 
eating and drinking together at the table of the 
Lord. 

But the poor colored people! Their con- 
dition is sad indeed. Their old oppressors do 
not loose their hold, I fear, but, like Pharaoh, 
are pursuing after them to retain them in some 
sort of bondage. When I consider the responsi- 
bility of the Northern people at this juncture, 
when our gracious Heavenly Father has given 
us time to repent, to consider, and now to give 
entire justice to this down trodden race, if we 
do not come up to the rescue of this people for 
whom the Lord has arisen—if we fail to co- 
operate with Him—it does seem to me that 
His righteous indignation and fearful judgment 
will again be poured out upon us, in the way 
aod manner that He sees best, to bring us 
down and make us acknowledge that verily 
there is a God that ruleth in the earth. 

I feel greatly concerned; and desire earnestly 
to pray, that Congress may be favored to see 
and todo what is right in this matter. Would 
that all Christians might be concerned to pray 
fervently that justice and mercy should be done; 
that our laws should be framed so as to give to 
the negro all his rights as a man and a citizen. 
There seems to me no safety, no security, to 
our natioa but in this.’’ 

dititnnetiitiatsnpasitce 

Mareiep, on the 6th of Fourth month, 1865, at 
Friends’ Meeting at Northbridge, Mass., Danien 
Wuee er, son of George B. and Abigail Wheeler, to 
Satome OC.-Brackarr; all members of Uxbridge 
Monthly Meeting. 
, on the 2ist of Ninth month, 1865, at Friends’ 
Meetiag in Springborough, Ohio, Davip Hare, son 
of Jesse and Marcia Hare, (the former deceased,) to 
Raopa Mitier, daughter of Thomas and Eliza Miller. 
, oa the 14th of Twelfth month, 1865, at 
Friends’ Meeting, Rush Creek, Ind., Hinam Linpuey, 
son of Lot and Miriam Lindley, (the latter deceased,) 


to Hannan Woopy, daughter of James and Margaret 
Woody, 








— + 1) 


Diep, on the 28th of Twelfth month, 1864, in Fer- 
risburgh, Vt., Mary L. Hazarp, daughter of Seneca 
and Achsah M. Hazard, aged 11 months. And on 
the 12th of First month, 1865, Lyp1a Hazarp, daugh- 
ter of Seneca and Persia Hazard, (the latter de- 
ceased,) aged 22 years, | month and 18 days; mem- 
bers of Ferrisburgh Monthly Meeting, Vt. For many 
months before the clos+ of her life she passed through 
great conflicts of mind and much tribulation, from 
which she was evidently brought forth into the glo- 
rious light and liberty of the children of God, tri- 
umphing over death and the grave; and in her last 
days delivered many affecting messages of good to 
her acquaintances and friends, leaving a comfortable 
hope to those that remain that she has gone to en- 


joy an inheritance incorruptible amoag all them 
that are sanctified. 


, on the 23d of Tenth month, 1865, at the 
residence of his son-in-law, Robert Estes, in Wheat- 
land, N. Y., Bensamin Suotwe tt, in the 73d year of 
his age; an esteemed Elder of Rochester Monthly 








Ohio, and the joy of those dear North Carolina 
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Meeting. He was diligent in performing bis day’s 
work while the day lasted, so that when the night of 
death appeared, it was bereft of its sting and the 
grave of its victory. He suffered a lingering and 
very painful illness with Christian resignation, often 
expressing his entire confidence in the merits of a 
crucified and risen Lord, remarking that “ we have 
no merit of our own, but it is all of mercy if we are 
saved.” Ono the morning of his last day here, he 
said “it was the pieasantest one he had ever seen;’’ 
adding, “ All is beauty without and peace within ;” 
and then repeated the lines, “Jesus can make @ 
dying bed,” &c. 

Diep, on the 23d of Eleventh month, 1865, at 
Bloomingdale, Ind., Winttiam V. Ovursanp, “in the 
29th year of his age; a member of Bloomfield 
Monthly Meeting. Although surrounded by many 
things calculated to make life desirable, yet the 
midnight cry found bim with lamp trimmed and 
burning. The closing scene was one of happiness 


and prayer. 





, on the 5th of Ninth month, 1865, Animaaz 
Davipson, son of James and Martha Davidson, (the 
latter deceased,) aged 22 years, 3 months and 9 days. 
, on the 7th of Tenth month, 1865, Luau 8S. 
Moon, wife of Nathan .Moon, aged 37 years, 11 
months and 7 days. 


, on the 25th of Eighth month, 1865, Hanna 
Haistey, wife of Cyrus Haisley, aged 41 years, 2 
months and 11 days. 


——, on the 26th of Seventh month, 1865, Marrsa 
Bisaope, wife of Ezra Bishop, aged 44 years, 9 months 
and 14 days. 


——, on the 20th of Nioth month, 1865, Irvin 
Carey, son of Jesse G. M.and Jane Carey, aged 10 
months and 17 days. 


——, on the 5th of Tenth month, 1865, Catvin 
Haistgy, son of John and Ann Haisley, aged 19 
years, 1 month and 22 days. 

The last six were members of Oak Ridge Monthly 

Meeting, Indiana. 
,on the 7th of Eléventh month, 1865, Samus. 
PICKERING, in the 58th year of his age ; a member of 
Duck Creek Monthly Meeting, Ind. His last sickness 
was short and severe. At one time he said, “I am 
afraid I am too anxious to depart and be at rest; 
yet I desire patience, and to wait the Lord’s time, 
for that is the right time.” No cloud seemed to 
cover his mind, and he passed quietly away. 


, on the 12th of Second month, 1865, in Bal- 
timore, at the residence of her son-in-law, Robert 
Golder, Mantua M. Smita, widow of the late Seth 
Smith, of Burlington, N. J., in the 78th year of her 
age; a member of Baltimore Monthly Meeting. 
Diffident and retiring in her disposition, she was 
seldom heard to speak of her own religious experi- 
ence ; yet her friends have the consoling belief that, 
having finished her course, and “kept the faith,” 
she has gone to receive a “ crown of righteousness” 
that fadeth not away. 


—___—_ -~ew - _____ 


The Office of the Treasurer of Friends’ Freedmen’s 
Association has been removed to the Provident Life 
and Trust Co., No. 111 South Fourth St. Friends 
having contributions or collections will please leave 
them there between the hours of 10 and 3. 

, RicnaRD Capsury, 
Treasurer. 














12th mo. 16—4t. 
inate 
LIFE OF WM. FORSTER. 
A few copies of this valuable work are for sale at 


this office, for the benefit of the Freedmen. Price 
$3.50. 
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MEMORIAL ON BEHALF OF THE FREED-PEOPLE. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States, in, Congress assembled : 

The undersigned, appointed to represent the 
Yearly Meetings of the Religious Society of 
Friends, composed of the members of said Soci- 
ety, residing in the States of New York, Ver- 
mont, Maryland, Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Illinois, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan, 
having met in the city of Baltimore, to con- 
sider the present condition of the recently libe- 
rated slaves in our country, believe it to be our 
duty respectfully to address this memorial to 
you. 

It is as a religious body, under a solemn sense 
of our responsibility to God and duty to our 
fellow-men, and not in any sense 2s pgjitical 
partisans, that we address you. We feel that it 
is cause for reverent gratitude that the terrible 
and devastating civil war, which has prevailed 
in our beloved country, has been brought to a 
close ; that the authority of our exce!lent Gov- 
ernment has been preserved, and its blessings 
continued to us ; and that the system of slavery 
has been abolished. 

Whilst rejoicing at these results, it is our 
earnest desire that, as a nation, we may not for- 
get the lessons of the past; but that all the 
actions of our Government, more especially 
those which bear upon the poor or the defence- 
less, may be conceived and executed with es- 
pecial reference to the command of our Saviour, 
‘* Whatsoever ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye even so to them.”” (Matthew vii. 12.) 
The faithful observance in the past of this in- 
junction, which is binding on all Christians, 
would have saved the lives of multitudes of our 
fellow-citizens, and millions of treasure. Its 
faithful observance in the future will not only 
heal existing differences, but ensure the happi- 
ness of our citizens and the honor and dignity 
of the nation : for ‘righteousness exalteth a 
nation, but sin is a reproach to any people.”— 
(Proverbs xiv. 34.) 

We are induced to express this desire from 
facts respecting the condition and treatment of 
many of the freedmen, in various parts of our 
country, which justify the belief that, under the 
name of freemen, they are in some respects 
worse off than in slavery. There were some 
important alleviations to the evils of that con- 
dition. They, like other branches of the hu- 
man family, are creatures of habit; and under 
that system, were, in a great measure, relieved 
from care for the future, and became like chil- 
dren, dependent upon others, and deficient in 
those babits of industry and economy which are 
necessary to provide against the vicissitudes of 
civilized life. Under their new condition they 
are thrown upon their own resources, with none 
personally interested in their welfare or in that 
of their children. Without property, or the 
right to occupy even the rude “quarters” in 
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which they formerly lived, ignorant and im- 
provident—surrounded by hostile laws and un- 
just prejudice—many must perish, unless suf- 
ficient provision be promptly made for their 
protection and relief. In expressing this belief, 
we have no doubt that an impartial history of 
the race, both in this and other countries, will 
show that, with the advantages of education, 
and opportunity to practice the arts of civiliza- 
tion, they are abundantly able, not only to sup- 
port themselves, but to contribute their full 
proportion to the general welfare and prosperity 
of the nation. Tn Maryland, where emancipa- 
tion was effectod, by statute law some time before 
the President’s Proclamation, about forty schools 
were established by the “ Maryland Association 
for the Moral and Intellectual Improvement of 
the Colored People” of that State. Of these 
about one-fourth have been within a few months 
broken up; meeting and school houses have 
been burned ; and teachers assaulted and driven 
away. In the States recently in rebellion, they 
are subject to wrongs and outrages, from which 
they have no redress under existing laws, which 
were made to subserve the system of slavery. 
Your memorialists therefore submit, that as the 
Government, “ for its own purposes,” changed 
their condition, and deprived them of the care 
incident to it, and upon which they depended, it 
has become bound, by every consideration of 
justice and honor, to assume their guardianship, 
and to prevent them from suffering by the change. 
We are glad to see the subject forcibly urged 
upon Congress by both the President and Sec- 
retary of War. In the opinion of your memo- 
rialists, this solemn duty will not be accomplished 
by the mere adoption of the late amendment to 
the Constitution, which provides for the legal 
abolition of slavery. Much of the real and 
personal property in the parts of the country in 
which these “‘ wards” of the Government live, 
is, by reason of the rebellion, subject to for- 
feiture ; and the lives of many persons to the 
penalties of treason. And if it be desirable to 
restore this property to those who have incurred 
its forfeiture,.and to proclaim a general amnesty 
on their behalf, it is not less desirable to fulfil 
the obligations of the Government towards the 
people who were their slaves, and whose unre- 
quited toil accumulated much of that property. 

If it be a self-evident truth—of which we 
have no doubt—that the just powers of the 
Government are derived from the consent of the 
governed, in order to secure them the rights of 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, it 
must be equally evident that any system of laws, 
under which the rights of a large portion of the 
people are disregarded, is inconsistent with that 
republican form of government which Congress 
is bound to guarantee to every State. Under 
the rule of Christian action above referred to, 
all these rights would be cheerfully accorded, 
so far as we should desire them for ourselves ; 











and whilst the elective franchise should be regu- 
lated by the sound discretion of a majority of 
the people concerned, we believe that all politi- 
cal distinctions on account of color are not only 
contrary to this rule, but subversive of the great 
principles which lie at the foundation of our 
government. Under the same rule, a course of 
justice and kindness will be pursued towards 
them, and full opportunity will be given, and 
every assistance afforded, by the dissemination 
of education and intelligence, to enable them to 
rise from the state of ignorance and degradation 
in which slavery has left them. 

In the past this nation has enjoyed the boun- 
ties and mercies of the Almighty. These have 
often been publicly acknowledged by the high- 
est officers of the Government. We are still the 
recipients of His favors, and the expectants of 
His mercy, both now an‘ in the great hereafter. 
We are assured, in solemn language, that what 
measure we mete, will be measured to us.— 
(Mark iv. 24.) How then can we ask or ex- 
pect His mercy if we refuse to accord justice to 
our fellow-men, who are children of the same 
Almighty parent, and alike the objects of His 
Jove and mercy ? 

It is with diffidence that we venture to urge 
this subject before Congress ; yet we cannot 
disregard our own duty in this respect. We 
doubt not that it is the desire of Congress to do 
its whole duty on behalf of our country, in order 
to merit the approbation of our common Father, 
who holds the universe as in the hollow of his 
hand, and who can bless or blight our endeav- 
ors,and there is none to call in question or 
arrest His judgments! 

It is our prayer in behalf of all the members 
of Government, that they may be endued by 
our Heavenly Father with wisdom and strength 
to perform, with fearless reliance upon con- 
scious rectitude, the great duties which devolve 
upon them. 

Benjamin Tatham, Robert Lindley Murray, 
William B. Collins, Richard M. Janney, Fran- 
cis T. King, James Carey, James C. Thomas, 
Join Butler, William Cattell, Joseph Hill, 
Charles F. Coffin, Micajah C. Binford, Robert 
W. Hodson, Eleszar Bales, Enoch Hoag. 


Battimorg, 12th month 14, 1865. 





FREEDMEN’S AFFAIRS—GENERAL HOWARD'S 
REPORT. , 

This document is too long for our columns, 
but the importance of General Howard’s con- 
clusions, from his experience of the past year, 
induces us to insert them, as follows :— 

I. That free labor, notwithstanding the sud- 
den emancipation and the thousands of causes 
of disturbance incident to the war, will prove 
successful; but, in order to hasten this result, 
every effort must be made by officers of the 
Government, and all others concerned, to 
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secure confidence between the holders of prop- 
erty and the freedmen, and to restore that con- 
fidence wherever it has been impaired. On the 
part of the freedmen, they are looking for 
justice and privileges with perhaps too exalted 
notions ; yet their confidence cannot be obtained 
without a reasonable extension to them of the 
rights and privileges of free men. On the part 
of the property holders, great complaint is 
made of want of security of labor, the majority 
seeking some compulsory process ; that is, some 
substitute for slavery. There are so many 
examples of complete success of free labor, 
that I bring them as an answer to such com- 
plaints, and I believe that the causes of com- 
plaint are due as much to the prejudice of the 
employer, and want of practical knowledge of 
any other system than the one under which he 
has been brought up, as to the ignorance and 
suspicion of the laborer. 

I, therefore, earnestly advocate equality 
before the law, trusting to time and education 
to overcome prejudice and ignorance. 

II. That this Bureau, or some substitute for 
it, of a national character, will have to be con- 
tinued for the following reasons : 

1. It will require at least a year from Janu- 
ary, 1866, to bring to a close the land division, 
whatever disposition is made of the lands. The 
faith of the Government having been pledged 
as to leases and contracts for the coming year, 
it would be unwise to commit them to any 
State agencies. 

2. The Government has set the slaves free, 
and bound itself to make that freedom an 
undisputed fact. Some guarantee, beyond any 
existing ordinance in any State I visited, is 
essential to secure the actual and continuous 
protection of life and property to the freedmen. 
Where legislation is constrained, as it now is in 
the Southern States for the most part from 
several causes, there is danger of the statute 
law being in advance of public sentiment, so 
that, where there is the most liberality, ill con- 
sequences would be likely to result, if Govern- 
ment protection should be immediately with- 
drawn. 

Where the Bureau fails to afford this pro- 
tection, it is yet a means of exposing to the 
Government, and to the public, acts of injus- 
tice and oppression, and, in this way, it affords 
a moral check against their commission. 

3. A waut of mutual confidence between the 
white employers and the colored employees ac- 
tually exists to a large extent. This can usually 
be traced to circumstances connected with the’ 
war, and it is increased by the peculiar preju- 
dices and education of all persons under the 
slavery system. : 

The bureau officers actually do restore this 
confidence, as a general rule, when fairly met. 

With scarcely any exceptions, the freedmen 
expressed the utmost confidence in its agents, 
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and are only alienated where agents prove them- 
selves untrue to their interests. 

Wherever the planters have taken advantage 
of the aid afforded by the bureau, the best re- 
sults have followed. This work will require 
time for its completion. 

4. Education is absolutely essential to the 
freedmen to fit them for their new duties and re- 
sponsibilities. I find many enlightened and 
learned men in every state advocating the neces- 
sity and wisdom of establishing a system of edu- 
cation ; yet I believe the mejority of the white 
people to be utterly opposed to educating the 
negroes. The opposition is so great that the 
teachers, though they may be the purest of Chris- 
tian people, are nevertheless visited publicly and 
privately with undisguised marks of cdium. 
This bureau fearlessly superintends and fosters 
these schools, which, it is believed, will, in time, 
by their success and good influence, bring over 
all fair men, at least, to their support. 

5. Every colored man I met, of any consid- 
erable intelligence, plead earnestly for the con- 
tinuance of the bureau as his only hope of jus- 
tice and privilege correspondent to the necessi- 
ties of his new position. Therefore, I should 
fear an almost universal disturbance among the 
freedmen as a consequence of its removal, till 
society had become more settled and State ac- 
tion more liberal than at present. 

6. The absolutely indigent, as orpbans, sick, 
aged and infirm persons, now aided by the bu- 
reau, have no present prospect of local aid. 

7. The large accumulations of freedmen from 
the different States in certain localities, though 
very much reduced in numbers, will require a 
United States agency to separate the freedmen, 
and find them homes and places of labor. 

_ 8. The poor white refugees, disturbed and 
impoverished by the operations of the war, are 
yet, in some States, in extreme need. A liberal 
construction of the term refugees will enable the 
Government to reliéve the pressing want sure to 
exist in Georgia and Alabama during this winter. 

9. The bureau, with its agencies, affords a 
means of constant and reliable information 
essential to Congressional and Executive action, 
till the hostility against the government shall 
have more completely subsided, till free labor 
shall become more palatable, and till the rights 
of negroes to full protection by the laws become 
more generally believed in than now appears. 

10. The bureau, in conjunction with the 
wilitary force, is at present a means of encoura- 
ging immigration to the different southern 
States. Union men of the South, and northern 
men now residing there, have expressed their 
utmost fear lest the War Department should 
withdraw its agencies, asserting that the state 
of society is such that they could not remain in 
the South with safety. Quite a number have 
urged me with all their might to do what I 
could to prevent such withdrawal. 
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This fear is doubtless much exaggerated, and 
probably based on the unusually large criminal 
list, yet it does exist. Every possible material 
interest now favors such immigration. 

III. That the present organization of the 
bureau, with the understanding that it is not to 
be permanent, is as good asany I could suggest, 
except as to the subject of freedmen’s courts, and 
the employment of civil agencies. Many of the 
sub-agents, who are absolutely essential at pres- 
ent to aid in regulating labor and perform such 
other duties a& are devolved upon them, could 
be selected from the county or district requiring 
such officer, from the citizens, receiving com- 
pensation from fees, provided there were law for 
this action. Should this course be inexpedient 
and not be authorized by law, the: bureau may 
have sufficiently large appropriations to admit of 
employing civil agents. 

If the Veteran Reserve Corps be retained, 
many of its officers who have been partially dis- 
abled, and who would, if discharged, receive a 
pension from the government, could be detailed 
to this duty, without detriment to the general 
service. 

IV. That in consequence of the emancipation 
relieving the master of the direct responsibility 
to care for the aged, the infirm and the helpless 
negroes, and observing how imperfectly the 
family relation has existed among them, in 
some States their marriage not having the sanc- 
tion of the law, some general system of pro- 
viding for this class will be necessary while the 
freedmen are regarded as wards of the govern- 
ment; something beyond the scope of present 
law establishing the bureau. 

V. That to render any portion of the depen- 
dents able to take advantage of the homestead 
law in Florida, Louisiana, Arkansas, or where 
there are available public lands, aid will have to 
be furnished them in the shape of transporta- 
tion, temporary food and shelter, and imple- 
ments of husbandry. 

VI. That in order to place education on a 
firmer basis than it now is, it would be well to 
devote those funds raised during the war under 
the Treasury laws for the benefit of freedmen 
to securing sites and buildings for school pur- 
poses in the different States, to be held as 
United States property, until the people in turn 
shall be able to repurchase the same; school 
buildings should not be exclusively for freed- 
men; for any aid given to educate the numer- 
ous poor white children of the South will be 
most important and conducive to the object our 
government has in view, [ mean the harmony, 
the elevation and prosperity of our people. In- 
dustrial schools and orphan asylums could be 
provided for in the same way. These funds 
would at best be but a meagre amount for such 
a work, yet they wonld give an impulse in the 
locality where expended. 

VII. That joint companies, whose object 
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ing-glass?” (Job xxxviii. 18). The earliest 
looking-glass, the one used by Mother Eve 
herself, was probably some smooth pond or 
quiet stream. Even Solomon appears to have 
been more used to this than to a mirror of any 
more artificial kind; for he says, “As in water 
face answereth to face, so the heart of man to 
man.” (Prov. xxvii. 19). f 

These early mirrors were made of burnished 
metal. Many of them have been found in 
Egypt, and after the lapse of thousands of years 
have proved to be still susceptible of a good 
polish. They were made principally of an alloy 
of copper and tin. Subsequently mirrors of 
silver became common ; and were it not for the 
difficulty of keeping such mirrors from tarnish- 
ing, they would be in some respects superior to 
looking-glasses properly so called. This liabil- 
ity to rust is quaintly enough alluded to in 
Kecles. xii. 10, 11,—‘‘ Never trust thine enemy; 
for like as iron rusteth,.so is his wickedness. 
Though he humble himself and go crouching, 
yet take good heed and beware of him, and 
thou shalt be unto him ‘hs though thou hadst 
wiped a looking-glass, and thou shalt know that 
his rust hath not been altogether wiped away.” 
These ancient mirrors were usually kept in a 
case, and a bit of dry sponge, powdered over 
with pumice stone, was suspended from the 
handle for the purpose of keeping them pol- 
ished. Pliny and Seneca speak against the 
luxury of the age they lived in, when “ every 
young woman must have asilver mirror.” The 
latter laments that “the grant which the sen- 
ate voted to Scipio is not enough now-a-days 
to buy a single mirror for a freedman’s little 
girl.” St. Chrysostom, in one of his sermons, 
draws a picture of the extravagance of the la- 
dies worthy of Mr. Spurgeon. “The maid 
servants,” he says, “ must be continually im- 
portuning the silversmith to know whether 
their lady’s mirror be ready.” 

The branch of the mirror family to which 
alone, strictly speaking, the name looking glass 
belongs, is a younger one. Indeed, glass itself 
was probably not known so early as the time 
of Moses, though glass bottles and beads have 
been found wrapped up with Egyptian mum- 
mies, The British Museum possesses speci- 
mens of these, as well as of Assyrian glass. A 
glass bottle found in the N. W. Palace at 
Nimroud has the name of “ Sargon” upon it, 
and is therefore probably older than 702 
B. C. It appears to have been turned in a lathe. 
We have seen fine specimens of glass vases and 
bottles from Herculaneum and Pompeii. Pliny 
speaks of rooms being wainscoted with glass, 
and this is the earliest allusion we have to flat 
sheets of this material. St. Jerome (B. U. 
400) is one of the first who mentions glass 
windows; and for centuries afterwards it con- 
tinued to be scarce and expensive—hardly ever 
used except for churches, and, now and then 














































shall be to aid the poor blacks and whites in 
the rental, purchase and settlement of land, 
should be encouraged by the government, and 
that the rights of freedmen to rent and purchase 
real property should be guaranteed to them be- 
ond question. 

VILL. That in case this bureau be continued, 
it would be well to fix definitely upon the con- 
ditions that should govern the withdrawal of 
its agents from any district, county or State; 
also, to prescribe explicitly the duties and 
powers of this agency in the States where it 
shall exist, and especially in those “‘ within the 
territory embraced in the operations of the 
army,” but which have nof been declared in 
insuriection. Many perplexing questions have 
arisen in Maryland and Kentucky, and greater 
conflicts of authority are anticipated in the re- 
organized States, whenever the provisional gov- 
ernment and United States forces shall be 
withdrawn. ‘ 

IX. That since the present law expires by 
its own limitation, one year after the close of 
the war, and since the circumstances attending 
its inception have altogether changed, I would 
recommend through you, sir, a complete re- 
modelling or revision of that law, should it be 
deemed best to continue this branch of your 
department. 


—_—-——_ + «en + 
[¥rom the St. James Magazine.] 
HOW LOOKING-GLASSES ARE MADE. 


It is in almost every one’s power to become 
possessed of at least one faithful friend, who 
is willing, whenever consulted, to tell the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, 
and has the further merit of telling it in the 
quietest, most unobtrusive way in the world— 
for he never utters a word. This friend is of 
a reflecting cast,and yet when he presents one of 
his reflections, though they are usually person- 
al, one must be strangely wanting in self-admi- 
ration if they prove annoying. And one may 
learn from them, better than in any other 
way, the exact figure one makes in the world’s 
eyes. Itis a sketch of the family history and 
birth of this plain-dealing, valuable friend, 
that we propose giving in this paper on a look- 
ing-glass. 

The looking-glass family is beyond doubt an 
oldone. The earliest records in which mention 
of it can be traced, date back to about 1500 
B.C. For when the tabernacle was building 
in the wilderness, Bezaleel (the head artificer) 
“ made the laver of brass of the looking-glasses 
of the women assembling at the door of the 
tabernacle of the congregation ” (Exod. xxxviii. 
8.) -It is clear, however, that there is a slight 
misnomer here, and that the looking glass must 
have been a metallic mirror. So, again, in a 
record possibly a little older, we read, ‘‘ Hast 
thou with Him spread out [or beaten out] the 
sky, which is strong and as a molten look- 
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for the houses of the nobility. Even so late 
as A. D. 1577, in Queen Klizabeth’s time, 
when the Duke of Northumberland left Aln- 
wick Castle to come up to town, all the glass 
windows were taken out and put safe away till 
his return. Their places could be supplied 
either by wooden shutters, which kept out all 
the light, or by oiled paper, which admitted 
only very little. 

The essential ingredients for making glass 
are only two—sand and soda, or sand and potash. 
Other ingredients are added, but mostly in 
small quantit’es, according to the sort or 
quality of glass required. ‘Thus lime is added 
to make the mixture melt more easily; manga- 
nese and cobalt, to improve its color; lead, 
to increase the refractive power; arsenic, to 
make it white. Still, the only essential ingre- 
dients are the sand and soda. If the glass is 
to be good, the sand must be pure, 7. e., as 
pearly unmixed silex as possible. 

The soda used by the glassmaker was form- 
erly obtained from burnt seaweeds. In this 
form it was called kelp, and was formerly made 
on a large seale in the Hebrides, as well as on 
the western coasts of Ireland and Scotland. It 
was very expensive, costing latterly in London 
as much as £20 aton. For many years, how- 


ever, the kelp trade has become almost extinct. 
Carbonate of Soda, of much better quality, 


is now obtained by a simple chemical process, 
in any quantity, and at a very much cheaper 
rate, from common salt. 

There are few transformations in the wholé 
range of the arts more striking and more beau- 
tiful than that which -gives birth to glass. A 
heap of sand and soda—it used to be of sand 
and ashes,—to look at like common road dust, 
is changed by the simple application of heat 
into solid, transparent, brilliant glass. It is even 
more wonderful than the transformation of a 
handful of dirty rags into a sheet of white 
note-paper. 

We wast not forget that it is the birth ofa 
looking-glass which we are to relate, and as 
every respectable looking-glass—every looking- 
glass, at least, whose acquaintance we should at 
all care to make—is foimed of plate-glass, let 
us pay a visit to a large manufactory in the 
outskirts of London, where three or four hun 
dred hands are constantly employed on its manu- 
facture. 

We come first into a room (or rather an 
outhouse) in which the raw materials—the 
sand, the soda, the arsenic, &c.—along with 
broken glass, or “ Cullet,” are being carefully 
mixed by hundredweights at a time. The 
following is said to be a good receipt for mak- 
ing plate-glass : 

Fine white sand 


Oxide of manganese......... boukpavecoetens ozs. 32 
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It does not take long to complete our in- 
spection of this preliminary process: and as it 
stirs up more dust and dirt than are pleasant 
to nose or eyes or throat, we may go on to the 
fursace room. Here the heat is tremendous, 
coming from vast dome-shaped brick furnaces, 
twenty feet high, containing four or six earthen * 
pots apiece, in each of which two or three 
thousand pounds of glass are melting. The 
flame and heat are intensely fierce, and yet 
it takes from sixteen to eighteen hours of ex- 
posure before the mixture melts, and six or 
eight more before the glass is workable. These 
furnaces are often kept burning for weeks to- 
gether; and we have seen one which had not 
gone out for eight years. 

One might wonder how the pots themselves 
could. stand against so intense a heat; and, in 
fact, one of the most delicate operations in the 
whole establishment is the manufacture of these 
melting-pots. They are made of Stourbridge 
fire clay, and are built up entirely by hand 
(without the help of a wheel or lathe,) much as 
a swallow builds her nest. It is found neces- 
sary that each additional layer of clay, which 
adds an inch or so to the height of the pot, 
should be quite dry before the next is added. 
And as the drying takes place slowly, a large 
number of pots, in different stages of comple- 
tion, are always in hand. Tbe workman adds 
a layer to each, one after another ; and by the 
time he has gone the whole round, the first is 
dry enough to receive afurther addition. The 
accuracy with which long practice enables the 
man to work is so great that the pots appear 
as truly circular as if made on a wheel. 

But we must return to the furnace room. The 
workmen open alittle doorin the furnace, and by 
looking through a smoked glass (as if examin- 
ing the sun iu an eclipse,) find that the melted 
glass is fit for casting. No easy job is it to 
get the pots full of the melted glass (the 
‘* metal,” as it is called) out of the burning fiery 
furnace; and still less easy to manage them 
when they are out. Imagine a gigantic pair 
of curling tongs, mounted on wheels, brought 
up to the furnace door, in the blinding glare 
of which are only just visible the ghostly forms 
of the white-hot melting-pots. Ina moment 
the curling-tongs have caught one of the pots 
by its middle, and their grip has been made 
firm by ascrew. Then as many of the work- 
man as can stand, sit or hang on the opposite 
end of the tongs, by jumping and jerking, at last 
lift the pot from its fiery bed, and wheel it out 
in triumph, playing at see saw with it till it 
gets close to the casting-table. Here the tongs 
deposit their burden on the ground, so hot 
that it almost buros your eyes to look at it, 
and wheel off. 


(To be continued. 
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LIFE NEAR THE DEAD SEA. 


The impression once prevalent that no ani- 
mal or vegetable life existed near the Dead sea, 
has been removed by the explorations of modern 
travellers. Rev. H. B. Tristram, of England, 
who has recently published the journal of his 
scientific travels in Palestine, spent many weeks 
on the shores of the Dead sea, examining every 
nook and cranny of the cliffs which enclose it. 
He says: “‘ The climate is perfect and most de- 
licious. Baths, hot and cold, salt and mineral, 
with luxurious shade, cascades, and purling 
streams—every thing but security for life 
and property is there. There are many spots 
near the sea where fresh water streams flow 
throughout the year, and where sweet water 
bubbles up within a few feet of the salt shore. 
Wherever these occur, there is a prodigality of 
life, animal and vegetable, to the very shores of 
thesea. I collected 118 species of birds, seve- 
ral of them new to science, on the shores of 
the lake, or swimming or flying over its waters. 
The canebrakes and oases which fringe it are the 
_ homes of about forty species of mammalia, seve- 
ral of them animals never before brought to 
England; and innumerable tropical or semi- 
tropical plants, of Indian or African affinities, 
perfume the atmosphere. The bitterness of 


the water of the luke itself is simply due to the 
saturation from the great salt mountain of Us- 
dum, at its southern extremity, and to the many 


hot sulphur springs which stud its shores. 
This saturation of salt and sulphur soon destroys 
the fresh water fish, which enter the sea in 
shoals, and supply food to the three species of 
kingfishers, the ducks, gulls, and grebes, which 
may be seen and shot vn all parts of the lake.” 

Said one, “I am glad to suffer; for thus He 
keeps me watchful and prayerful, and near the 
cross.” 


ene 
TO THE THIRTY-NINTH CONGRESS. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER, 


O people-chosen ! are ye not 
Likewise the chosen of the Lord, 
To do His will and speak His word? 


From the loud thunder-storm of war 
Not man alone hath called ye forth, 
But He, the God of all the earth! 


The torch of vengeance in your hands 
He quenches ; unto Him belongs 
The solemn recompeuse of wrongs. 


Enough of blood the land has seen, 
And, not by cell, or gallows-stair, 
Shall ye the way of God prepare. 


Say to the pardon-seekers: Keep 
Your manhood ; bend no suppliant knees, 
Nor palter with unworthy pleas. 


Above your voices sounds the wail 
Of starving men; we shut in vain 
Our eyes to Pillow’s ghastly stain. 
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What words can drown that bitter cry ? 
What tears wash out that stain of death ? 
What oaths confirm your broken faith ? 


From you alone the guaranty 
Of anion, freedom, peace, we claim: 
We urge no conqueror’s terms of shame. 


Alas! no victor’s pride is ours 
Who bend above our triumphs won 
Like David o’er his rebel son. 


Be men, not beggars. Cancel all 
By one brave, generous action; trust 
Your better instincts, and be just! 


Make all men peers before the law, 
Take hands from off the negro’s throat, 
Give black and white an equal vote. 


Keep all your forfeit lives and lands, 
But give the common law’s redress 
To Labor’s utter nakedness. 


Revive the old heroic will, 
Be in the right as brave and strong 
As ye have proved yourselves in wrong. 


Defeat shall then be victory, 
Your loss the wealth of full amends, 
And hate be love and foes be friends. 


Then buried be the dreadful past, 
Its common slain be mourned, and let 
Its memories soften to regret. 


Then shall the Union’s mother-heart 
Her lost and wandering ones recall, 
Forgiving and restoring all ; 


And Freedom break her marble trance 
Above the Capitolian dome, 
Stretch hands and bid ye welcome home! 
—The Nation. 


—-—_—+ 30 - - 


“ Unchangeable His will, 
Whatever be my frame ; 
His loving heart is still 
Eternally the same: 
Our souls through many changes go, 
His love no change can ever know.” 


—\ oso 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forrien INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Liverpool 
to the 17th ult. have been received. 


Great Britain.—Gov. Eyre of Jamaica had been 
suspended from his functions, pending the official in- 
quiry, and Sir Henry Stork, the Goveroor of Malta, 
had been appointed temporarily in his place. He 
was to sail on the 18th. He isalso to be President 
of the Commission of Inquiry. The names of the 
other members of that commission had not been an- 
nounced. It was understood that it was to consist 
of three persons. Public meetings on the subject 
continued to be held in various places. 

The message of President Johnson had been gen- 
erally received favorably in England, and regarded 
as friendly ; and United States bonds improved in 
price after its reception. 

The special commission for the trial of the Fenians 
adjourned at Dublin on the 13th, and commenced at 
Cork on the following day. The last trial at Dublin 
was of one 0’ Donovan, who, on account of having been 
convicted on a similar indictment six years ago, was 
sentenced to penal servitude for life. 

A joint note, prepared by the English government, 
and agreed to by that of France with some modifi- 
cations which were accep*ed by England, had been 
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forwarded to Madrid, proposing certain terms for the 
settlement of the difficulty with Chili. 


Iraty.—The government had presented to the 
Chamber of Deputies bills to prolong the operation 
of the exceptional law for the suppression of brigan- 
dage, and for the suppression of religious corpora- 
tions. 

Austria.—An imperial decree extends amnesty to 
all convicted of complicity in the Polish insurrec- 
tion. 

The Emperor visited Pesth on the 12th ult., and 
was warmly welcomed. He opened the Hungarian 
Diet in person on the 14th. In his speech on that 
occasion, be referred to the contradiction between 
the viéws of some Austrian statemen, who asserted 
that Hungary had forfeited all its ancient constitu- 
tional rights by the insurrection of 1848-9, and the 
claim of some of the Hungariaus to have all consti- 
tutional reform carried out on the basis of historical 
rights. He recognized the necessity of the autonomy 
of Hungary, so far ss it does not affect the unity of 
the empire and the position of Austria as a great 
European Power. He wished to re-establish the in- 
tegrity of the Hungarian crown, and in order to this, 
steps had been taken that Transylvania and Croatia 
should be represented in the Diet at Pesth. He de- 
sired the Diet, in considering those questions which 
concerned all the provinces, to keep in view the 
unity of the empire and the position of Austria as a 
great Power, and also to modify.the laws of 1848, 
which were inconsistent with the unity of the em 
pire and the rights of the sovereign. These questions 
settled, arrangements should then be made for the 
coronation of the Emperor as King of Hungary. He 
hoped for an increase of confidence between the 
nation and the king, and that satisfaction would be 
given to all the nationalities composing the empire, 
‘by the work before them. 


Swepen.—The change in the Swedish constitution, 
referred to last week, appears to consist in the sub- 
\ stitution of two Chambers in the Diet for the four, 
nobles, clergy, burgesses and peasants, which have 
hitherto formed that body, and the assent of three 
of which was necessary to the enactment of any law. 
As the nobles generally opposed any measures tend- 
ing towards political reforms, and the clergy usually 
acted with them, the liberal tendencies of the other 
two Chambers were rendered unavailing. The 
change now adopted was so strongly demanded by 
the popular sentiment that the House of Nobles 
found it politic to yield, and adopted it by a vote of 
361 to 294, and the clergy followed their example. 
The measure must be again ratified in a future Diet, 
but no further serious opposition is anticipated. 


JaPaN.—Rrcent intelligence represents that the 
contest between the Tycoon and the Prince of Nagato 
has been settled. An additional port was to be 
opened to foreign commerce at the beginning of this 

ear. 

' Sourn America.—A Chilian vessel, on the 28th of 
11th month, captured a Spanish gunboat having ‘on 
board the Admiral’s correspondence. The new gov- 
ernment of Peru is said to promise well, and to have 
already commenced some reforms. But little change 
bad taken place,at the last accounts, in the position 
of military affairs between Paraguay and the allies. 
No battle had occurred. The Paragu~yans are said 
to have withdrawn across the upper Parana river, 
out of the province of Corrientes. The Brazilian 
fleet was nexr Corrientes. The allied army had suf- 
fered severely fiom sickness. 

Our government is reported to have information 
that the representations made to Spain in favor of 
peace with Chili have so far prevailed that the good 
offices of France and England have been accepted 
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on the terms proposed by them and the United 
States. 


Domestic.—It is officially announced that the peo- 
ple of North Carolina have declared the ordinance 
of secession null and void, by a vote of 19,977 
against 1,940, and that 18,527 votes were cast to 
ratify the ordinance prohibiting slavery in the State, 


; and 3,696 to-reject it. 


In Western Texas the planters, farmers and freed- 
men are said to be generally making contracts for 
the next year satisfactory to both parties. In Central 
Texas, the prospect is not so favorable. General 
Gregory, the Assistant Commissioner of Freedmen, 
is making a tour among the cotton and sugar planta- 
tions near the coast, addressing the freedmen, with 
& view to persuade them to make contracts with the 
planters to labor for the ensuing year. 

Governor Worth, of North Carolina, has informed 
the Secretary of State that he entered upon his 
duties as civil Governor of that State, on the 28:h 
ult., in pursuance of the order relieving Provisional 
Governor Holden. He expresses his desire to co- 
operate with the President~in all measures tending 
to the complete restoration of harmouious relations 
between North Carolina and the United States. It 
is stated that, in consequence of the relieving of 
the Provisional Governor, most, if not all, of the civil 
appointments made by himare at an end, and there- 
fore all power rests temporarily with the military. 
Governor Worth is taking steps to recommend to 
the Legislature a remedy for this. In the meantime 
it is supposed the military authority will authorize 
the officers heretofore acting to continue their 
functions. 

The completion of the State census of Illinois 
shows that, since 1860, the population of that State 
has increased about\500,000, or nearly 33 per cent. 


Henry Winter Davis, a member of the last Con- 
gress, from Maryland, and one of the most distin- 
guished and influential public men of his State, died 
in Baltimore, on the 29th ult. 

A State Convention of the colored people of Mary- 
land met in Baltimore, on the 29th ult. It passed 
resolutions to solicit aid for rebuilding seven places 
of worship which had been burned in that State by 
rebels and malicious persons ; and others, in regard 
to the death of President Lincoln, expressing their 
love and reverence for his memory; and also issued 
an address to the colored people of the State, advising 
them to feel that they are free and dependent on 
themselves for support; to become men of virtuous 
habits; to be industrious and acquire property, es- 
pecially in land; to educate their children so as to 
qualify them for any position in life, since their 
elevation must depend upon their own exertions; 
avd to use every means to contradict the pre- 
dictions made previous to emancipation, that the 
slaves, if freed, would become a pest to society, and 
paupers. 

The officers of the Equal Rights League, (eolored) 
of Wilmington, N.C., have published un aduress, dis- 
claiming any secrecy in reference to their organiza- 
tion, and declaring their object to be to secure, 
by political and moral means, the repeal of all laws, 
both State and national, which make distinctions on 
account of color. They desire to show themselves 
worthy of freedom by becoming intelligent, by in- 
dustry, virtue, and piety. They disclaim the re- 
motest intention of enforcing their claims by 
violence, and pledge themselves to maintain good 
order, aud, if necessary, to put their arms and lives 
at the service of the government to quell insurrec- 
tion. Having done so, they will demand pro- 
tection for their property, schools, presses, and 
churches. 





